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ABSTRACT ; „ > 

/ Nine recommendations of the Advis^Ory Commission 

Articulation Between Secondary Educa|tion and Ohio Colleges are 
prQscfnte4. TRe major areas Of concern ere: a college preparatory 
curriculum; teacher preservicevand inservice jsducation; and 
communication within the educational Community, as well as with 
students. ancf their parents. Included with tKe recommendations are 
statem^nts^ of ex is.ting 'problems conderhing the curr.iculum, teachers*, 
and communication, along with Suggested^ implementatiion strategies for. 
both state- and local-level action. The Commission V^s charged with 

identifying collegiate expectations fior entering students in orde'r 

J 



to 



redii' the need for remedial coursework ^ui^ing college. Appendices 
incluQv : a statement .of the purpose of the Commission, the text of 
the Ohio Xaw governing college entrance re^uirenients, a list of 
resource group members appearing before th6 Cpmmissiron, 
recommendations for language skills tha^ shbuld be developed through 
_Engliirh instruction, a list of mathemat^ical skills that should be 
mastered before the study of alagebra, a list of thb consent areas 
that should be covered by high school Aatheniatics courses, -and^ a list 
pf the recommended number of years of /high school' mathematics needed 
fdr various baccalaureate 'programs, (jkw) . 
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Abstract 



, The Ohio Boird of Regents and the State 
Board of Education jointly appointed a 15 1 
member Advisory Commission or^ Articulation ' I 
between Secondary Education and Ohio Col- 1 / 
leges. The Cornmlssion was charged with the 
task of developing a college preparatory ciirric* 
ulf^m that would clearly reflect colleglate ex- 
p^tations for entering students and, when foU 
lowed, would reduce the need for remedial 
coursework at the collegiate level. 

The Commission reaffjnned that It Is vitally 
important for all students to be given the nec- 
essary academic tobis In light of the fact that 
more, students complete high school and con- • 
sideririg the expansion of equal educational 
opportunities for all students, particularly for 
minority and disadvantaged youth at the col- 
lege level, it became evident that the problems 
of articOlatlon, as well as their solutions, are 
multi-faceted brict^^ing the secondary and col- 
legiate levels of education. 

The Commission recognized that a number 
of students are leaving high school unprepared 
for collegiate level work, particularly In the 
areas of English oorripQsitlon and mathematics. 
Although^courses are In place In most high 
schools, students may choose not to take them 
realizing that college ehtrance Is not contingent 
upon courses taken; Lack of motivation, pqor 
study skills, misunderstanding of college re- 
iquirements and late decisions to atterid college ' 
all contribute to students being Ill-prepared . 
academically. 



Ti'te lack of Clearly stated acadomic requiret 
gientsby colleges and universities Is reflected 
in the variance of topics taught in the college 
preparatory courses in Ohio's high schools. In 
addition, the college preparatoiy curriculum 
may not isnjoy the prestige and emphasis It 
once had in secondary educatlbn. 

The Commission further recognized the es- 
sehtial role of the teiaicher in the preparation of 
students for college. The adequacy of teacher 
educatjpn and the effectiveness of Inservlce 
education are critical concerns. ' ' 

In Ohio's public colleges and universities, 
there are no admission standards beybnd the 
high school diploma, ^ufthemnore, no common 
definition of remediation Is 'accepted, state- 
wide. Consequently, the need exists to greatly 
strengthen communication among the various 
educational corrimuhltles and levels, especially 
iis it relates to the college preparatory cur- 
riculum. 

Frorh the study thrq^ major areas emerged 
and became the focus for the Commission's 
reoommehdatlons: 

1. A college preparatory cunrlculum. 

2. Teacher preservlce and Inseryice educa- 
tion. ' , 

,1 3. Communication within the educational 
, . cdhftmuriity, as well as with students and 
their parents, 
implementation strategies for each recom- 
mendation may be found in the full report. The 
recommendations are as follows: 



Recommendation 1 



Recommendation 2 



Recommendatioh 3 



The college preparatory Cuniculum should include 4 units of English and a min- 
imum of 3 units of mathematics; one of which should be taken In the senior 
year, as outlined in the reports of the English and Mathematics Task Forces 
(Appendix D). It is also suggested that 3 units of social studies, 3 units of sci- 
ence, and 3 units of foreign language complete the college preparatory cun'tc- 
ulum (AptJendIx E). 

The college preparatory cunriculum in mathematics and English, las noted in 
Appendix 0, should be agreed to by all post-secondary institutions in Ohio. All 
Ohio high schools should see that their curricula cover the topics outlined in 
these programs of study. 

Private and stati-ass^sted four-year colleges and universities should r^uln 
that students who wish to be admitted to their institutions on an unconditional 
basis must have successfully completed alt the requirements of a college pre- 
paratory curriculum. 



Recommendation 4 



Recommendation 5 



RecomVnend^t.lon 




Recommendation 7 



Recommendation C 



Recommendation 9 



Teacher certification requirements should reflect a greater emphasis on major 
subject matter content areas.'fhis emphasis on content areas should also be 
carried over to inservjce educatidn as well as recertification raquirements. 

Teacher education activities and communicatl6ns should emphasize the need 
for high school students to write more in ali subjects and especially in English 
classes. In addition, teachers should enforce more rigorous work requirements 
in order to reducd grade inflation at all educational levels. 

Academic requirements Should be clearly communicated to edbcators at all 
levels, ft Is particularly impoctant that college requirements be communicated 
4o schoors which/lhclude grades 7-12. The fo^us should be on defining and 
meeting the go^ls of the coJIeige preparatory cun^lculum (See Appendix E for all 
course, selections), espeblaliy In the basic skills areas of English and mathe- 
matics '(Appendix E>). ' 

The college preparatory cun'iculum should be clearly explained by teachers, 
counselors, ar)d administrators to the parents of secondary-students, the stu- 
dents; an0 the general public. The consequences of not taking the college pre- 
paratory program should also be outlined. 

Schoofs should establish a written policy regarding procedures for obtaining 
information, establishing conference dates, and attending nieetings related to 
college entrance. This policy should be disseminated to students In grades 
7-12 and their parents. 

The Ohiq Board of Regents and the State Bo^rd of Education should create an 
Advisory Council for College Preparatory Education whose rnajor responsi- 
bilities would be to: ^ 

(1) Report the progress on Implementinj^Jt^e above recommendations. 

(2) Evaluate the sucatss of thase r^cdrnmendations. A fbllow-up study of stu- 
(tents' academvcareers through college should be made. 

(3) Assist regional articulation consortia. 

(4) Undertake any additional study of the college preparatory progretm com- 
ponents sought by the Ohio Board Of RegentSf and the State Board of Edu- 
eatlon. 
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< Definitions 

•/ ■ ■ ■ ■ „ y ■ ■ ■ , 

Articulation: The process whereby the educational programs; e)u:>ec(ations, and requirements at all 
Jeveis are cobrdinated to affect a smooth transitlqn for studenti moving from eiemehtary to second- 
ary to hi^er education. ; ^ , 

Basic Skills: Reading, writing, and rnatli^p^tics, which are the educational tools fo> all iedrnfng. 

Collegiate Remedial Coi;rsewor/f.- Below college level classes in mathematics and English offered by 
post-secondary institutions. " 

.Compefence; Demonstrated performance of academically r^^ 

IDeyelopmehtal Education: The procens of f illing edu/iatlbnal gaps for students who,4or a variety of rea- 
sonsi have not t>een exposed to hi0h school level courses In basic skills areas. 

Expectations: Ihf level of ^cad6mi,c achievement believed to be appropriate for students entering a 

particular educationaMevel. ' ' T 

■■ ■ ,■ " -■ ' ■. ■ . • ■ ••. 

Grade Inflation: The awarding of higher grades than would be reasonably warranted by the student's 
actual academic performance. , , ' 

tnservice education: Learning activities undertaken by professiohally employed teaching personnel 
either through staff development to improve,the institution or professionjsl development, to improve 
personal skills oc knowledge. ' . 

open Admissions: A part of Ohio law stipulating that no test can be used as a condition of admission 
to Ohio's dtate-issisted colleges and universities. . 

^emed/afton; the proceii'of teaching academic material to which students have-already been ex* 
posed, but which they have not learned In accordance with higher education expectaitions.' Aisov the 
procisss of assistin^^tuderits who have turned to higher education later in life and heed help In re- 

; pairting adequate basic skills:^^^ ^^ ^^ \ . • ^ 

Stop-out: A college student who intemSpts hi! or her college education for a period of ntonths or years, . 
but whojn all piobability, wMi rotum to (pntlnue that colle^ 

Unconditional admission: For those itudents who have completed this collogtipreparatoiy course of 
study, special consideration would be Oir>n upon entry Into Ohio's public and private four-year col- 
leges and u niver9!ties. Siich consideration oould include student choice regarding taking placement 
exarninations upon entry, choice of quarter of eritry or other such actioiSa selected by colleges and 
universities. ' " \ 



Advisory Commission on 
Articulation Between Secondary 
Education and Ohio Colleges 

Background 

On September 26, 1960, the, Ohio Board of. 
Regents and the State Board of Education 
jointly app((>|nted the Cdmmiasidn on Articula- r 
tion between Secondary Education and/Dhio v 
CQlleges and charged them with the| t^alc of 
developing a college preparatory curriculum 
that clearly defines collegiate expectations for 
ehterin0 students and, when followed, may re- 
duce the need for remedial coursework sfl the 
collegiate level.'. 

The creation Of this Conimlsslon, reflected 
Ohio's concern fbr an academic problem that Is 
national In scope. OUring the 1970'S. many artl^ 
cles appcped in both the professiorMU and pop- 
ular pr^ss decrying the lacK of basic academic 
skills In young adults. Citlrig>faillnl) test scores 
and lnc(9sslng flnroilrnent In collegiate level re^ 
medial coursework, the articles focused oft two 
critical areas: lack of mathematical sklllii and 
Insufficient grasp of reading arid writing skills o 
among Qoliege-bound high school students. . 

In Ohio, the concern for competency was 
voiced at PTA maetliiios, discussed by high ' 
school facultlest and analysed sf. school board' 
mee{li;i(^. At the post-secondary level. It was 

Sxamlned by mathematics and English facul- 
es, debated In faculty itonates, and [svlewed 
by Boards of Trustees. The Ohio GS^euKAs- 
sembly, ih. response to rifioUntIng pubnc con- 
cern on this matter, first marinated a study of 
remediation by the Ohio Board of J^jsnts and 
then offered several bills designed to Improve 
student si^lll levels through competency-based 
education, and/or competency testing, ^orir 
variety of reasons, and<whether reached thirmigh 
study or experience, the general conclusions of 
these analyses were the same: many of today's 
high school graduates require additional aca- 
demic work to^relMMMIiOTi for college. 
, State Board of Education, with Its re; 
sponsibility for primary and secondary educa- 
tion, and the Ohio Board of Regents, with Its 
coordinatirig responsibility for post-secondary 
education,, agreed thatan in-depth examination 
6i ihk matter was vitally importanyind required 
a cooperative stance. In ar^ unprecedented ac- 
tion in ptiio, these Boards Jointly sought to de- 
fine a college preparatory curriculum for Oh^o 
: ' ■ ' 

" Charge to the Commission appears in 
Appendix A. * ' ; 



students thatWould provide the basis for a bet- 
ter transition fr'om high school to college. 

the resulting Comirilssion on Articulation 
between Secondary Education and Ohio Col- 
leges was ^composed of 15 educators and citi- 
zens knowledgeable about varlou^ aspects of 
articulation needs In Ohio, the nrtembers sought 
further informctlon from resource groups pro- 
vided by high schools and colleges throughout 
Ohio and frbm students themssives (see Ap- 
pendix C for a listing of resource group mem- 
bers appearing bisfore the Commission). The' 
presentaitions of the resource groups focused 
on the Commission's mfiln tCRk of disflning a 
college preparatory program that would, If fol- 
lowed and the content learned, preclude the 
need for remedial coursework at the collegiate 
level. ■ '* 

't . . the task was.by ne meftns ^sy. Jft6 Issues 
aurroundlh(2 ai^demlc preparedness are com- 
plex and ddepi It woulCcsrtalnly be a mistake 
to dismiss the problem only as Inadequacy on 
the part of the Sbhools In preparing students for 
hlj^her edudatlori, as pcj^nal failure on the 
part of students, or as negllgence on the part of 
- cqlleges in providing sufficient ^advice to 
schools regarding collegiate sta^ards and ex- 
pectations. Unrortunateiy, the milieu of un^re- 
paredness Is a more complex issue than such 
simplistic explanlitions suggest. /* r 

The Problem: Cdinplex ar^ Deep 

Sevt^ral pcobl^ms with the college prepara- 
tory currlcukjfn In our high schools have been 
elaborate^/ defined by thosa testifying before 
the Advisory Commission. Beginning with the 
necessity for reivedial high school work at the 
college levej, educatkHial reprisentatlves speci- 
fied one prbblentas general weakness In high 
school prsparatkm In basic mathematical skills 
and in Engllsh/!ompo8itlon'..A large number of 
high school graduates who go on to college 
, cannot read or write at 6 satisfactory level for 
college work. ' " 

The problem further Involves insufficient 
competence in reasoning, analysis, criticsi\ 
thinking and oraL^xpression. Factors cited as 
contributing to these «hortcomlcigs were poor jj 
study habits, hedonistic valuer systems. Short ! 
class periods, Inability to enforce homework'* 
assignments, too much^Udent choice. Inability 
of counselors and parents to persuade students 
to take difficult courses, low student motiva- 
tion, poOrly prepared teachers, and |ite deci- 
sions to attend college. ( 

Repeatedly, howevie< those testifying before 
the Commission have insisted th£it curriculum 
Is not the total problem and tha/merely tamper- 



/ 



ing with curriculuiVi wOl not imprdve the situa- 
tioh. Fundamentally, students do not take the 
college preparatory curriculurn, or schools do 
not make that curriculurti sufficiently rigorous, 
because ofvextensiye and widespread confusion 
as to what colleges and uhiv^ersities' require for 
admission* While state law d04^si)ernoiitpubl)c 
universities to require a sp^cifi^ preparatory 
course for admission,* the fact is that'anyone 
Can 9nter a state college or tiniversltyi regard- 
less of the courses taken i^^ high school or the 
recoVd made there. 

With a proJe(^ted decline In the number of 
higrf school graduates from |980 to 1993 und 
with the necessny for st?it;(J universities to 
maintain their enrollments^^ tp^^ualify for state 
8yb8ldies,.it is extremely doubtful, apaft from 
new legislation, that the majority of institutions 
. will tighten admission standards fn any way. 
Clearly,* the college preparatory course will be 
further weakened as a^ resuJt of these loose 
standards unless specif ic measures are taken. 
The problem becomes ev^n more critical at this 
time^ause of a variety of other ci^eht trends 
tt^aKexacerbate the situation. Tight economic 
'Conditions and declining student populations 
are leading to retrenctiment programs in the 
secondary schools that further undermlt^e col* 
Jege preparatory education. This IS frequently 
manifested bylncreased cias^ sizes and declin- 
'JpQ quality of education on one hand and by un- 
^er-enroilment in college preparatory classes, 
which results in their elimination, on the other. 

As a further debilitatir^g factor in the situa- 
tion, the teaching profession is becoming in- 
creasingly less attractive because of salary 
levels arid working conditions. Career opportu- 
nities for men and women In business and 
other f i^ds are far more attractive than those in 
teaching, in fact, many very competent teachers ' 
are leaving the profession, >nd some of the 
most promising candklates for teaching ere * 
opting for other careers. Given the decline in 
college enrollment projected from now until , 
1993, it is extremely doubtful that sufficient 
numbers; of competent students will be*" at- 
tracted irito ei^Mcation. This is*bspeciaily true in 
science and mathematics, which makes the 
poteritial shortage even more critical. % 

Because of the nonexistent admissibnd^tan- 
dards (beybpd a high'school diploma) in mbsit 
public colleges and universities, the nstrenGif 
ment in secondary school systems, and the de- 
clining attractiveness of the teachtig profes- 
sion, immediate steps .-nust be taki^ to avoid 

The Ohwo'lavy. governing college entrance re- 
quirement's of high school graduates can be, 
found in Appendix B. . 



further damage to the public edu<^tion£\l sys- 
tem, the college preparatory course included. 

iJote that private colleges are not immune tO' 
these problems. Many private ' colleges [are 
equally rehiss in hot requiring adequate pripa- 
ration for admission. Unfortunately, all irietitu- 
tions. Whether public or priv^tie, that at'fmoyjpo 
hold standards ma^f ind themselves at an In- 
creasing) disadvantage Jn competing with those 
institutions which do ngt^, 
' A wasteful ovecexpansion of educational 

. facilities and debilitating competition for a lim- 
ited number, of students has char^terized 

; higher educat^n in Ohio. The er^d redult Is an 
undermining of.both secondary and higher edu- 
cation as sheer competition for sun^ival de- 
stroys standards for ail but t|ie most heavily eh- 

. dowed colleges. For the most part, the lack of 
entrance requirements at public coliegee~and 
universfties seems to have discouragfiQ astab- 
lishing high schooi standards for college bound 
students. , 1 

; ■ ■■■ ■ ; ' \ - ' 

A WATd of Caption: 

Seeking Academie Coin);>etence 

in a D^mocrai 

While ttif re aremany problems jn education 
today, there h^ye also been g^t educational 
a<ihievement^ in recent decaides and, in ad- 
dressing competency problerns, care must b« 

' taken not ta reverse these positive trends. A 
dramatic increase in the number of students 
who finish high scKool and go on to college has 
been attained. A carefully constructed public 
educational system hlis evolved that provides 
greater educational opportunity for the d^ 

, prived, the dIsadvantagMl. the slower learner, 
the handicapped, the vocationally oriented, 

* and the undecided. Special efforts shouid con- 
tinue to bring all student^^ and particularly 
n\in6rities and t(ie disadvantaged, to the appro- 
priate level of achievement for optintum deci- 
sion making^among academic choices. 
# In the effort to address these important 
needs, jHoweveir, the college preparatory cours^ 
has perhaps been overlooked, or at least taken 
for granted,Nand has consequently been weak-' 
^ned. While we need to refocus attention on* 
that aspect of the high school program, .tl\|s 
do.es not require a leew/ jcomnjitment to edu- 
cation for a heterogenedus and ' pluralistic 
population. 

We should not curtail freedom ol choice or 
minimize effort^ to serve a variety of students. 
Therefore?^ it ^itaily important.for all students 
to be given the necessary academic tools.^We 
must examirte new dimensions of access to 



/ . • ■ ■^ . 

/higher educatitn. which includes more than 

/mere proxiniity to a carVpus. Access also in- 
volves V toeing able to dak college level work 
leading toward a useful opllege education- 
Even if the problerns ofarticulatloh between 
high' school and college are resolved, the need 
for developmental isducation will continue- for 

^students Who decide later to attend college. 

. The dropoulr-stQp-out, or redirc^cted student 



will continue to heed reimediar an.d develop- 
mental work. 

Although the solutions to the issues sur- 
rounding unpreparedhess are not easy, there 
ard potential actions that will assist in alldviat- 
ing some of the problems In the future. The 
Commission's recommendations, which follow; 
outline actions relevant to curriculum, teachens 
and cofhmunication networks. 



Recomrnendations 



• _ ^^Introduction ^ 

There are several assurnptlons which appear basic to the-Advisory Commissipri's recomm^hdations. 

The acquisition of bas[c skills in elemehtar^sctiool is essential to successful matricuration to s^c- 
. ondaVy school. . ' \ ' 

/ • An academically challenging denlor year In high school is important in making a successful tran- 
sition to cpHege level work. 

•. Students naed continual guidance and skill training in decision-makingi activities beginning in 
primary school with parents lincourkgci|d to be part of this declsion^making prpcess. ^ 

• Leadership from school ttoard members and administrators is essential in establishing and at 
taining college preparatory ciilrlcuium joals. 

. • Competent teachers are needed at ail levels. . * 

^ High school students will, benefit from the articulation of tequirements by colleges and universities 
to secondary dchools. ' / 

• Adequate fundfng Is necessary to ach)eve desired change. 7* 

• Existing and impending legislation would not fmpede implementation of the Commission recom- 
rnendations> ' ' • • . , . . / 

The following reccAnmendations are present^ by. the Advisory Commission In support of a strong 
college preparatory course of study In high school which wbuld be special lyxecogniiBed for college en- 
' trtmce. The recbmnriendations fall into three categoril^:purriculum, teachers, and Communication. 
Included with* each recommendation ane suggested implmnentatlon strategies for both state and local 
level action. ■ - , . « 



Problem 



Recommendation 1 



Curriculum 

The Students who enter Ohio's colieges and universities have a variety of back- 
grounds in English and mathematips; Sttudents differ considerably in thacon- 
' tent of their high school courses, the amount of coursework completedVnd 
the level! of learning in basic skills. Because of this, and in light ofOhio's open 
admissions policy, collegerhave, of necessity, provlded^ multiple levels of 
freshman cqurses to accommodate all students,. including those who ne«d 
Temedial wort(. ^ \ ' ^ 

At the femedial end of the spectrum, the cost of duplicating hijah school level 
courses In college and the extra tims^tudents must take to achieve college 
level status strongly suggest the need fbracleariy defined college preparatory 
cdurse'to be taken by those high school students who plan to enter college. 

Theoollege preparatory cun-icuJum should Include 4 units of English arid a min- 
imum of 3 units.of matheipatics, one of wljiich should, be taken in the senior 
year, as outlined (n the repqris of th/^ Eogl(|Sh and Mathematics Task Forces 
(Appendix D)t It ie also suggested that 3 Units of social studies, 3 units ol.sci- 
ence, and 3 unjts of foreign language compii^te^he college fareparatory curric- 
Dium (Appendix E), ■ 

- . ho 




ThQ college praparatory curriculum In maihematlcs and English, as noted In; 
Appendix 0, should be agreed to by^ll post -secondary Institutions in Ohio. All 
Ohio higlvschools should see that their curricula cover the topics outlln^ed In 
these omgrams of study. ! . , - 

ate and 8tate*assist6d four-year colleges and universities should require 
thai students who wish to be Admitted to their institutions on an uncoriditional 
basis mq^t have s'uccessfviily completiBd all the requiren^ents of a college pre- 
para^iy curriculum. . 

■State • " ' " 

• The State Board of Edilcatiori Standards for Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation should include the requirements of a college preparatory course of 

^ study. : _ -r;-.^^ , ... . ' •, - 

• The Sitate Board of Education Stan(la.rds.for Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
- cation should stipuliate that ea)ch year or Eriigltsh in the college preparatory 

curriculumr^Muir^ significant assijonment^ In cpmposit^^^^ 

• The State B|<)ar(iof Education Standards foi Elementary and Secopdary Edu- 
cation should ir iclude the course requirements for college prisparatory stu^ 
dents as outiihM in Reborhmendatiqrr 1 of thi^ 

•\ the State BoardW Education Standards for Elerpentary and Secondary Edii- < 
"cation should reaulre^triat^athematlcs be taken in the senior #ear of high 

schobi. , , , ■ 'V^vc:" .. . ■ ■■ > ■. 

f Th6 State Boaid/' 'i Education slibuld encourage all high schoolis to review 
their college pre^riatory coiirseof study taensure that the topics outljned in 
Appendix 0 are covered. . • ,* 

The Ohio Board ofRegents should encourage the adoption of the Mathe-> 
matlcs and Ehglish Task Forcifeports on the collMe preparatory cunicufi,Mfi 
(Appendix p) by aU collegiate institutl^^^ ^ 

• The Ohio^Sbard of fiegerits and the State Board OF Education should Offer 
college placement tests In mathematics (similar t:t that developed by the 
Ohio State Unlversltyi to college bound students in their junior yoar of-high 
1u;hool. XiMt results would .be used Ip cotinseling students regarding the 
scheduling of senior year rriathematics. 

A similar test for English composition and reading coniprehenslon should 
be developed and^ministered. . • T , V ' 

Local , ■ ' :\ ■ V ' J \ ■■" .. ■■ ' ■ ■ •■■ 

• High sphopis arki cbjl^s should use the mathematics ahb English collisge 
prisparatory •progranns as coritai^ijed in Appendix p for study and discussion 

. for refining any Jocai reqMii)smei||ts they may esta :>lish. 

• Boards of education shOul^establish curricula, qourse content antf objep- 
fives, arid testing proceduresvfor measuring achievement of those objectives 
for readinq, writing and mathematics. The cun^icula objectives and test pro-V 
cedures should be established after reviewing recommendations from col- 
lege and university faQuitles Hind after considering the college preffaratory 

. ci/rrji^Olum cortlafned In Appehdix D. 

• Colleges and' universities may ilise the State Qosrd ofEducatlon Award of 
Distinction as u means of verification that a student has taljien the college 
preparatory^ program. r » \ 

• Boards of education should provide romedlal assistance for those students 
who do not meet course objectiveVin reading, v^idUng, and1|iathematics. 

Boards of education should provid^. training in subject cootent areas for col- 
lege preparatory teachers to help thiom obtain updated information and new 
techniques". , \ . ■ ^ / 

• Boards of education should provide^ppropriate textbooks and equipment to « 
support the college preparatory curriculum,, ^ ' 



• Colleges and universities may give credit for all successfully completed 
coi^rsewbrk. Hpweyer, remedial coursework should not necessarily provide 
criBdit tovyard graduation, — 

V TeiBCher^ ^ . 

The teacher is an essl^ntial part of any corisideration In prescribing a college/, 
prdpafatory curriculurn. The dependence of [students oh the teacher for cbnteht 
kripwiedge is such a crucial element In preparing students for higher e^cation 
that it cannot be overemphasized. Thus, how thQ.teacher is prepared and kept 
current in fulfilling this responsibUlty is ci'itlcal in forn^ulating course compo- 
nents lor high sPhoplsiudents who will be entering Ohio's tollegps and unlver- 
sitieib. Proper preparaltOQ^is not only important during the tlm^ teachers are 
working toward their first degree and Ihltlal certification, |HJt also during their , 
active involvement In classroom activities and in /neeting rPcertificafton r» 
^ulrements. The importanc^^ of in^rvlce education^ taken Oh additlpnflirsig^ 
hificance with, Idtreaslng conper^^hat teachers have a strong backgrourid 
ahd cCTrrent awareoese in the SiibiecffTUitter thdy are teaching In order fo pre^^ 
par^ students adequately for future eduGftiohal activities. ; V 
A teaph^r's assesisment b.f a student's wort^does not always a^rately mea- 
sure that stude nt's knowledge of the subjeict. peiierally, this becoftes a prob- 
lem wn^n a high school student, given pa^sslno grade or In ^*onie cases an 
: above-averac9 grade, is not ,able to pMoprn tiie functions necessary to succeed 
In subsequept courses whether in mori school or college. This is commonly ' 
knowh as grade) intlation. y/ . 

Inadequate knowledge of subject fnattor, for both teachers and students, may 
also be compounded by the fact that it is difficult to attract andtetaln compe> 
tent teachers. This 19 a very broad; but basic issuei aff^ed by salaries, working 
conditions, greater respect, land other Incentives to remalnlh |he profession 
and improve the educational process througjh improved teaching skiHs. 

Teacher certification requiremenis shouldVeflect a greater ernphasis on major 
subject^atter content areas. Thjs emphasis on contentdi^as shoiuki aiao<fee 
carried ovei^ to inservlce education as welj as recertif Ibation requirements. 

Teacher education activities and (Communications sl^ld emphasise the nieed 
for. high school students to write rT)We In all subjects end especially in English 
classes. In addition, teachers shoulo^nforce more rigorous work requirements' 
in order fo reduce grade Inflation. \, ^ 

.StatT, . ■ \ ' ' ■ 1 

• The ^tate Board Of Education and the Ohio Board of mgents, in cooperatkxi . 
with the colleges and unlvibrsities throiighout the state, should change the 
requirements for teacher education tralniR^ The modified requirements 
shoufd place a sfrong emphasis on major academic or subject matter corv 
tent areas and remove any current bari:ierVthat may rdstHct participation In 
content area classwork. A 

• The State iJoard Of Education and the Ohio board of Regent^> should estab- 
lish guidelines to improve ifiservice education, activities and to overcome the 

, present trejid in ^rade inflation at all levf^ls of education. 

■Local J,;' w"" . ' ' .' • . 

• Boards of education should seek to provide incentives for teachers to-takiei 
more Classes In the.acad^mic^content areas in which they teach, even if it 
means the^ teacher is taking more updefQr^c^uate, as opposed to graduate 
level, cou'rses. 

Teachers and administrators should develop curricula plans to encourai 
student writing on a dally basis^ 
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Boards of education should provide special recognition for teachers and ad- 
ministrators who partlcipatiB |n articulation activities with colleges and uni- 
versities as well as y/ith other educators within their own school district. 

Colleges and universities should take advantage of the new state teacher ed- 
ucation standards which allow cohtractuai agreements between colleges 
and school systems to develop a variety of mutually beneficial programs 
that enhance articulation between high schools and colleges. 



r 



. Problem 



c -■ 



Recommen.datiort 6 



Implementation 
Strategies 



Comn^unicatidn 

(EliijMntary • Seeondaiy * UhiverBlty) 



In the course of their education, students progress from elementary to second- ■ 
ary to collegiate institutions^ but there is no ongoing or clear dklogud among 
these institutions regarding student acadernic requirements. With notable and 
pra|)seworthy exceptions, no fonmal, systematic comrpiinication rietwork exists 
tcrensure that educational institutions at ail levels communicate their expecta- 
tions for incoming students. Consequently, those who teach and counsel sec- 
ondary students find it difficult to provide appropriate direction and recommend 
proper preparation. As a result, students may not choose their high school cur- 
riculuipn wisely. 

Academic requirements should be clearly communicated to educators at all 
levels. Itris particularly important that college requirements be communicated 
to schools which include grades 7-12. the focus should be on defining and 
meeting the goals of the college preparatory curriculum (See Appendix E for all 
course selections), especiallyin the basic skills areas of English and mathe- 
matics (Appendix D); 

Local 

• Using regional consortia, colieges and school^ shouiid establish formal fac- 
ulty communication links with one another fV articulation purposes. 

• Colleges and schools should promote collaborative efforts in bun'iculum de- 
sign and develop ways to translate eduCationai yesearch resuHs into appll 
cation and practice. 

• Mathematics and English faculty exchanges and Research dissemination in 
basip skills areas should^ be fornialized and recognized. 

• Using the regional consortia and their publications, coireges should clarify 
their entrance requirements so that high schools which send them students 
will clearly understand the requirements. * \ 

• Colieges should keep high schools inf onnned on how their graduates perform 
in college. ) 



Proijiem 



Recommendation 7 



\ Communication 

(Schooifit, Teae^ra,^ Counselors, and Adminittriiitors) 

Because Of Ohio'Vopen admissions system in its public institutions and be- 
cause declining enrcHiments have eased admissions standards in many private 
colleges, students, andxoften their p^ents, act under the belief that strict ad- 
. herence to a college prep^^tory high school program is not necessary for col- 
lege enrollment. While, in fai}t,such students who do not adhere to a college 
preparatory high school prograrrKcan enter post-secondary education, they 
rnay face great difficulty in doing me^rk. 

The college preparatory curriculum should1>e.^arly explained by teachers, 
counselors, and administrators to the parents oT^eoiTdary students, the stu- 
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Implementation 
Strategies 



' ■ ■ ■ ' — ■ . 

dents, and the general public. The consequences of not taking the college pre- 
paratory program should also be outlined. 

Local . * _ ' : .• 

• Schools shbuld improve communication with parents regarding college ad- 
mission requirements by •providing appropriate course of study planning for 
the college-bound students Such planning should clearly explaiirthe ramifi- 
cations (both personal and financial) of remedial cpursework at the collegiate 
level. / ' 

• High school educators should carefully counsel sttidents, early and often, re- 
garding college requirements and communicate to parents the differences In 
student options In hl^h school (college preparatory, vocational, and general). 

• High school edy<jators should make It clear to studente who do not take the 
CQtlege preMf^tory course that they will not be unconditionally accepted 
into collejjer ind will prbb?(bly need to undertake rerliedial or developme.ital 
education work if thay do decide to go to college. 

• Hioferschool flijclucaitors should use test results to help students recognize 
t^lr academic weaknesses, which can then be correct^ while students are 
'itil I In high school. 



Problem 



Recommendation 8 



.implementation 
Strategies 



Problem 



Communipation 

(Students and Parants) 

Students and their parent's often feel uninformed about options within the. high 
school curriculum. Th^re Is a swong need for school personnel to communicate 
openly with parents and students, especially during .the key decfcion-making 
perloos of course selection, col lege'Visltations and presentations, and financial 
\need planr\lnq. 

Schools should establish a written policy regarding procedures for obtaining 
infonmatlon, establishing conference dates, and attending meetings related to 
college entrance. This policy should be disseminated to students In grades 
7-12 and thefr parents. . « 

■ Local ■ . ' . 

• Each board of education should develop and publish pi-ocedu/es for parental 
meetings with counselors,, teachers, and administrators. The policy state- 
ment should be disseminated annually to parents of students in grades 7-15. 

• Each board of education should provide the opportunity for parents to attend 
their child's cburse selection conference. 

• Each school administrator should promote interaction between teachers 
and students specifically related to career decision making, future course 
selection, and college requirements. ' 



Communication 

(Advisory Council on Coile^e Preparatory Education) 

the recommendations of /he Commission on Articulation repeatedly empha- 
size the need for coordination between secondary and post-secondary educa- 
tors. There is a continued need for a cooperative relationship between the Ohio 
Board of Regents and the State Board of Education. Such a formalized relation- 
ship would benefit from the advice of parents, teachers, professors, superin- 
tendents, principals, college administrators, school board members, and legis- 
lajors. 
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Recommendation 9 



Implementation 
Strategies 



The Ohio Boiard of Regisnt^ and the State Board of Education should create an 
Advisory Council for College Pfeparatory Education whose major responsi- 
bilities would to: « t , 

(1) Report the progi^sson implementing the above recommendations. 

(2) Evaluate the success of these recommendations. A follow-up study of stu- 
dents' acadeitiic careers through college should t>e made. 

(3) Assist regional articulation consortia. 

(4) Undertake any additional study of the college preparatory program com- 
ponents sought by the Ohio Board of Regents and the State Board of Edu- 
cation. ». 

'State,, "^c- , . 

• The State Board of Education and the Ohio Board of Regents should appoint 
an Advisory Council on College Preparatory Education by Jl|ly 1, .1981. 
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APPENDIX A 

ChjBrgeto 
Advisory Commission on v 
Ariicuiat ion Between Secondary 
Educatiph and Ohio Colleges ^, 

The Advisory Commission on Articulation is 
charged with formulating rdcomrtiendations for 
detero^lnlng the essential course cprpporients 
for high school students ^ivho plaa to enter 
Ohio's colleges and -)|niversltie8. Exposure of 
high school students to the colletie preparatory 
curriculum should prepare students "fully for 
college level work. It should negate the need 
for iany remedia!) coursework at the college 
level and be acceptable to colleges and univer- 
sities as an appropriate course of study. 
^^dSsHowing determination of such a proposed 
program of study, the Advisory Corrimission 
shall develop recommendations fOr the Imple- 
rhentatibn arid communication of such a curric- 
ulum SO as to Assure full articulation between 
Ohio')} secondary ar^d post-secondary school 
systems. In this process of both recommending 
the course components and implementing and 
communicating the existence of any changes, 
theCOfhmission should utilize m^urce groups 
as may be made available tcvthMn through the 
offices of the State Oepartmem of Education 
and the Ohio Board of Regents. The Commis- 
sion will be empanelled on September 26, 1980, 
and will complete its function with the sub- 
mission of Its report by March 31, 1961. The 
records of the Commission will t)e filed with 
the appropriate State Agencies. 



APPENDIX B 

Ohio Revised Code: 3345.06 

(College) Entrance Requirements 
of *Hlgh School Graduates 

A graduate of the twelfth grade shall be en- 
titled to admission without examination to any 
college or university which is supported wholly 
or in part by the state, but for unconditional ad- 
mission may be required toconripiete such units 
not included in his high school course prior to 
his entrance, by the facuity of the institution. 

This section does not deny the right of a col- 
lege of law, medicine, or otiier specialized edu- 



cation to require college training for admission, 
or the right of a department of music or other 
art to require particular preliminary training or 
talent. 



APPENDIX C 

Resource Group IMembers 
Appearing Before the Advisory 

Commission on Articulallon 
Q^etween Secondary Education 
and Ohio Colleges . 

October 22, 1980 

Mathematics Representatives 
Secondary Education 

Mr. Edward Putter, Mathematics<Teacher 
Bexiey High School , 

Bexley, Ohio vy: 

Mr Earl Tharp, Mathematics Supervisor 
Columbus Public Schools 
Columbus^ Ohio 

Mr. Robert VVolfe, Mathematics Teacher ^ 
Ontario High School 
Ontario, Ohio 

Post-Secondary Education V 

Dr. vyiiiiam H. Beyer, Chairman, ' 

Deipartment of Mathematical Sclencea 
University of Akron . 
Akron, Ohio 

Dr. David Deever, Chairman, 

Department of Mathematics 
Otterbein College ' 
Westervllle, Ohio 

Dr. John Pfetzing, Department of Mathematics 
Sinclair Community College ' 
Dayton, Ohio 



English Representatives 
Secondary Education 

Ms. Helen Arrington, English Teac/ier 
Paint Valley High School 
Bainbridge, Ohio / 

Ms. Christine Nina, English Teacner 
AKron Central Hower High Scho/ ' 
Akron, Ohio • 

Ms. Peg Ray, Coordinator of Pr/jgrams 

f6r Gifted and Talented 
Oregon City Schools 
Oregon, Ohio / 



Post-Secondary Education 

Dtl Jeffery P. F yd, Department of English 
Cleveland State University 
Clevefand, Ohio 

Dr. Joanne Petrick, Chairperson « 
■ Department of English 
Ohio Dominican College 
Columbus, Ohio 

Dr. Carole A. Pollard, 

Head of Communicative Skills Department 
Stark Technical College 
Canton, Ohio 

November 11, 1980 ~ , •* 

Principals of Secondary SchqolS 

Mr. David Shelby, Principal 
Upper Arlington High School 
Upper Arlington, Ohio 

Mr. Rick Studer, Principal 
North Union High School 
RIchwood, Ohio 

Mr. Edward Willis, Principal 
East High School 
Colurnbus, Ohio " 

Secondary School Counselor^ 
Ms. JoLynn Brunner, Counselor 
Franklin Heights High Schbol 
Columbus, Ohio 

Ms. Margaret Lunghofer, Counselor 
>.Vyest Muskingum High School 
Zanesyllle, Ohio 

Ms. Ora White, Counselor 
Brookhaven High School 
Columbus, Ohio 

Representatives of Admissions Offices of 
Collegiate Institutions 

Mr. Kip Howard, Director of Admissions 
Case Western Reserve University 
Cleveiand, Ohio 

Mr. Michael Laymaster, 

Vic6 President for Student Services 
Columbus Technical Institute ■ 
Columbus, Ohio 

Dr. James Walters. Director of Admissions 
Ohio University , 
Athens, Ohio 

December 10, 1980 

Developmental Education Officers 

Dr. David Mitchell. President, Eastern Campus, 
Cuyahoga Community College 
Warrensvllle Township, Ohio 



Mr. George Simmons, Director 

Office of Developmental Education. 
Lorain Community College 
Lorain, Ohio 

Ms. Marilyn Smith, Directpr 

Office of Developmental Eduication 
University, of Cincinnati 
CinclnnaJI, Ohio 

L^tlGulation Model innovators 

Dr. Joan Leitzel, Department of ^athen/atics 
The Ohio State University " r 
Columbus, Ohio , ' ' 

Dr. Gratia Murphy, Department of English 
Youngstown State U(ilvei^sity 
Youngstown, Ohio 

January 6, 1981 1 ' 

Dr. Richard Adams, Superintendent < ' 
Upper Valley Joint yocatiofial High School 
Piqua, Ohio 

January 30, 1981 

Ms. Mary Poston, Director, 

Division of Elementary & Secondary Education 
State Department of Education 
Columbus, Ohio 



APPENDIX D 

■ . ■ . ■ " '■ ' 

College Preparatory Programs in 
Mathematics and English 

Recommendations for College ^ 
Preparatory English ^ 
Programs In High School 

in response to its charge by the Commission 
on Articulation, the Task Force on English' 
hereby submits Its recommendations for the 
college preparatory curriculum in high school 
English. While doing so, it wishes to reaffirm 
that these recommendations are offered In a 
spirit of collegiaiity with the teachers of high 
school English. We are all committed to serving 
the educational needs of our students and to 
helping thern achieve fluency, ease, and even 
joy in using their language. 

The Task Force has focused the bulK its 
energy on recommendations which define the 
writing skH Is necessary for collegiate entering 
freshmen! It is in that area that Ihe widest gapd 
appear ))etween collegiate expectations arrd 
high school preparation. This focus on writing 
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is given to define more specifically collegiate 
compositiGn expectations; it should not, be 
seen as a suggestion to tedch less literature, 
• reading, or other language skills in high school. 

Prior to offering these reconDmendatlons, the 
.Task Force wishes to comment briefly on as- 
pects of the nature of Writing which affect the 
educational goals we all seek. They are process, 
logic, organization, practice, attitude, and 
responsibility. 

Process 

In the view of the Task Force, writing Is a non- 
linear, rejurslve process which circles from 
pre-wrltirig, to writing, to reading, to revising 
'and editing, to proof-reading, and 'round again. 
Final drafts are.rarely produced at first sittings. 

J Logic. \ * . . ' . ' ' ■ 

. Desirable expository writing hds.logic as Its 
core. It is clear and easy to refad. Basic and un- 
skilled wr(iters benefit from understanding how 
, induction \from specific examples, deduction 
from gener)sllzatipns. fallacies and distinctions 
between fact, and |udgment contribute to the 
accurate expr(^8Si(i>n of thought. 
, ■ '>^r 
Organization 

The purpose for writing Is directly^lated to au- 
dience and goal. The structure of a piM^e of writ- 
ing should have purpose as its foundation. It is 
" in this key area that many Writers have difficulty. 

pfactic* 

Like any other skill; writing requires practice 
for competency. Language skills develop grad- 
ually, over time. Therefore, the development of 
d^rred writing and reading skills requires prac- , 
ticing these skills on a regular basis, over a con- 
slderable period of time, with regular Instnjctlon 
and evaluation t)y teachers, 
. It i$ the strong recommendation of the Task 
force that coilege preparatory high school stu- 
dents write dally. Just as the music teacher 
does not need to listen to every practic^e, the 
English teacher does not need to gradW every 
piece of writing. However, a reasonable sam- 
pling does need to be evaluated. 

Attitude 

A student's percepti9n . that he or she is 
unable to write often becomes a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. Writing can be an intensely per^nal 
expression of one's thoughts; comments on 
those thoughts need to be encburagingj moti- 
vating the student to hone his or her writing 
skills further. The evaluation of writing needs to 
\ be as individualized as possible. 




Responsibility 

Teaching the use of Edited American English 
in writing and Standard American English in 
speech is a responsibility to be shared by all 
teachers,' and is not the sole ref,'^/()|\)sibility of 
, English teachers. Writing across the curriculum 
is crucial; where Inservice courses dre needed 
to acf).ieve cr6ss-dlsci|t|)lnary writing assign- 
ments^ they should be dffered. 

The jemainder of thl^ report is divided, into 
four sections: (I) Overall Definition of Expected 
Writing Sl<ills; (11) Specific Writing Skills; (III) 
Reading Skills; (IV) Additional Elements of the 
College Preparatory Program in English. 

(I) Overall Definition of Expected Writing Skills 

The (Collegiate Task Force oiiEngllsh expects 
. . the following writing skills of entering freshmen: 

(A) The studeht writes In an hour a clearly- 
focused expository (Informative, explang 

' tory) essay of about three handwritten 
pages, which has: 

(1) a clearly defined thesis; 

(2) clear and logical organization of Ideas; 

(3) supporting details drawn from^expe- 
rlence, observation, and/or reading; 

(4) standanj paragraphs and sentenced 
' of Edited American Er)gllsh (the dia- 
lect and grammar used by educated 

r; writers of the language). 

(B) Thib student uses standard marks of punc- 
tuation and standard spelling. 

Mastery of these writing skills Is valuable, in 
the Task Force's view, for several reasons: |t 
prepares students Jp respond to essay exami- 
nations given und4lpiim1l$ir conditions In other 
college cdur8ewbfi; ^^d It prepares students 
to produce written' wQi1c;i|hder the pressure of 
limited time. / ' 

01) Specific Writing Skiii^^^ 

The following description* of student writing • 
skills focuses more specifically pn collegiate 
expectations for entering freshfTi^n. By meeting 
these expectations, students Would be ready 
for fresfiman English arid would avoid remedial 
coursewprk. 

It would be difficult to provide a completellst 
of the prose features that typify satisfactory 
essays for'^ students beginning freshman En- 
glish composition. However, it Is possible to 
identify certain key characteristics that regu- 
larly distinguish these. essays from those of 
students who must db a great deal of catching 
up at the beginning of freshman composition 
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or who need more writing practice to prepare 
them for freshrnan level writing. These key 
characteristics generally fall into five basic 
categpries: tongfi/age, grammar and mechartics, 
sentence structure, paragraph structure, and 
essay Organization. 

Language 

In their diagnostic essays, kudents who are 
prepared for freshman English will use language 
that coifibines a sense of freedom with what 
6n^ ndted authority refers to sitnply as "a re- 
spect for language."That l8, thew will feel com- 
fortable enough with language to experiment 
with it in order to find the best way to say what 
they mean and, at the same time, they will ad- 
here to the c(y\ventions of standard English. 
They will be able to meet the folljbWing expec- 
tations about how language is/used in their 
essays: ' ^ . / 

V • The diction (choice of words that are cor- 
rect, clear, and effective) in (he ^issay Is 
specific and original; the writers' neither 
confuse the reader with vaigue t^rms nor 
depend on cliches to Communicate ideas 
that have not been fully expressed. The 
^writers present Ideas honestly. 

• A level of diction appropriate to the writers' 
purposes and sensitive to their readers' 
expectations is maintained througf^ut the 
essay. Thus, unless there is a gc^ reason 
for using slang, it Is avoided in |an j9ssay in 
which the reader Is expecSlmg a more for- 
mal treatment of the topic. 

. • Phrasing is economical; the writers use 
only as many words as are necessary tb 
express their ideas. Simple, direct expres- 
sion of ideas Is evident.' / 

• Diction isvarfed in order to keep prose from 
t}ecoming repetitious and monotonous. 
The written vocabulary adeiquately de- 
scribes the writers' ideas. . 

Grammar and Mechanics 

The diagnostic essays of students suited to 
freshn^an English exhibit a thorough command 
of grammar and mechanics. The authors of 
these essays realize that a comma, for example, 
is not a meaningless mark on paper, but can 
enable readers to read a sentence with greatetr 
efficierl^ and easier understanding. These 
writers recognize that grammar and mechanics 
Ce^n t)e as important to the communication of 
an Idea as the words used to express that idea. 
Their essays are relatively free of errors ih 
grammar, mechanics, and usage. 

The following assertions about grammar and 
mechanics should be evident In the essays of 



freshman English writers. They represent com- 
mon concerns and are not an exhaustive list of 
grammatical issues. 

• Every verb agrees in number with its sub- 
ject in each of the sentences. 

• The vert) tenses are consistent and appro- 
priate to'the time scheme of the discussion. 

• Eacli pronoun used agrees in number and 
gender with the noun to which it refers. 

• Every modifier is clearly linked to the word, 
phrase, or clause that it modifies. 

• Commas, semi-colons,: and colons are 
correctly used to show how different parts 

. of a sentence (especially introductory 
phrases, coordinate and subordinate 
clauses, rionrestrictive modifiers, an0 
items in a series^ aVe interrelated. 

• Grammatical forms and punctuation cor- 
rectly indicate possession, 'si 

• Special care has been taken to ensur^hat 
spelling is accurate. !^ 



SentMc* Structure 

In addition to using proper grammair and 
mechanics to tell a reader how a sentence can 
best be read, students equipped for w6rk in 
freshman English are able to control their^sen- 
tences so that the reader can understand their 
ideas most efficiently. Since sentences are the 
basic building blocks thtough which essays are 
qonstructed, the readability of an entire essay 
will depend greatly on how well-coniiirciled its 
sentences are. Auti)ors of satisfactory dikg- 
nostic essays in fi^eshman English generally 
construct sentences exhibiting the following 
traits: 

• Sentences are of a "digestible" length. 
They do not attempt to say lod much. Ma- 
terial that should be distributed over sev- 
eral .sentences is not forced int^oone. 

• Sentences are grammatically bomplete 
and pn tain at least one independent 
clause with a subject and a verb. 

• The n^ain Idea In a sentence is correctly 
placeqin a prominent position. In this way, 
the^ reader always knows what; point the 
writers want to emphasize. j 

• The writers use subordination,' coordina- 
tion, and parallel structures intfieir sen- 
tences to suggest how the parts of an idea 
are interrelated. 

• Sentence length andsentence staicture are 
varied in order to omphasize key Ideas and 
to keep prose from becoming monotonous. 



Paragrtiph Structurt 

Students who are ready to begl^ freshman S 
Ehgilsh recognize that readers depend oh para- 
graphing not only to help them see gulckly the 
major subdivisions of an essay's controUinfi 
idea but also to enable them to focus 6n tlie 
developmenttrf each Hfey supporting Idea in the 
essay. These students know that certain princi- 
ples m^jst govern the relationship of a given 
paragraph to the rest of the essay and that 
another set of principles. dictates thevvarlous 
plans by which paragraphs can Ije internally 
develdped. Their aWareness of both sets of 
principles Is reflected in their ability to; write 
paragraphs In the! following ways: 

• Each paragraph focuses oh a single aspect 
of the essay's thesis, often expressing its 
focus explicitly in a sentence at or near the 
beginning of the paragraph! 

• Each paragraph haa a discemable plan for 
the. Ibgical development of the expressed 
focus. Every plan is based on a logical inter- 
action between a focal generalization and 
supportive/illustrative/concrete details. 

y The details by which a paragraph's gener- 
alization is developed are sufficienily artic- 
ulated and analyzed to make the general- 
ization comprehensible and convincing 
for a reader. 

• All of the paragraphia tn the essay are uni- 
fied and coherent. 

f Paragraph transitions are used to relate 
. adjacent paragraphs clearly to one another. 

Writing Organliation 

Students who are ready for freshman English 
generally understand how to give their writing 
an ovisraii shape th '^jciudes a beginning, a 
middle,^ and an ei : \iowing that a reader 
must realize a sense purpose and direction 
at every point In a'n e«^py, they are careful to 
establish a main idea at the outset of an essay 
land to examine systematically and Intricately 
\the ideas on wht(ih the thesis is based In the 
\«st of the paper, Their writing bears "outer 
shapes ' which can be described by the fol- 
Icjwing: 

• The main Idea is limited so that the writers 
\ are able to deveibp fully all of the key ideas 
\ that support it. 

•\ The main Idea Is articulated clearly at or 
\near the beginning of the essay. That Idea 
is then developed In detail. ^ 

• Sub-topics are diocussed In an order suited 
bc^th to subject matter and to audience.. 

• Thfe writers are careful throughout the 
essay to be sure that the reader will know 
how everytliing that is discussisd Is related 
to the essay's main Idea. 



\ • Evdry sub-topic in the es.'ay is clearly rele- 

• vant and necessary. At hp point do the 
writers .seem to be following a structural 
formula not suited to the subject matter. 

• The .writers regularly use transitional de- 
' Vice^ within and between the essay's sub- 

/ divisions in order io make the logical pro- 
gression of Ideas apparent tp a reader. 

I^one of the characteristics' ^sted here is 
alone enough to qualify an essay as satisfactory 
for a' student starting out ip freshman Ehgilsh. 
A reader expects that all of these characteristics 
^^re present Inimessay. To the degree that they 
are not, UMrtreadeNviH become confused and 
frustratfti. It also snould be emphasized that 
these char Acteristlcs do not elkhaust tbe d^f ini- 
tlve qualttlea of goM Writing. Rather, they de- 
scribe the featu^ of an essay that #111 be a 
solid basis frenf which students can t>egin to 
learn tawrite in freshman EngJI^h afthe colle- 
giate tevel. ^ . 

Oil) RMdIng Skills 

In addition to having certain writing skills 
upon entering freshman English, students also 
should be In cqfnmand of the bksic reading 
skills that will help them to develop as writers. 
Erjiering freshmen should be able to: ^ 

f • Recognize the topic or thesis statemen(i>f 
a reading asslgnmsnt. 

• Paraphrase the argument and supporting 
statements of an essaiy. 

• Analyze and evaluate the ways in which 
supporting kJeas are devek>ped in an essay. 

• Relate the thesis and main ideas discerned 
in a reading assignrhent to a classroom 

. discussion or writing assignment. 

In the reading and writing assignments given 
in post-secondary freshmain English, it is as- 
sumed that the student has at least a rudimen- 
tary grasp of these abilities. 

(IV) Additional ElMiMits of ths 

College Prsparitofy Cunlcuium In English 

In addition to the writing skills outlined 
above, the Collegiate Task Force recommends, 
that the four-year college preparatory English 
curriculum Include: ' 

A. A -survey of American literature (at least 
one semester; pt^'ferabiy one year). 

B. A survey of Englifiih literature (at least one 
semester; preferiibly one year). 

C. At least a brief study of Greek drama and 
Greek and Roman mythology, as well as 
Biblical materials which are the source of 
numerous allusions In the llteraturejbf 
the Western World. ^ 



D. Study of the key features o/ lltereiture 
^ (character, plpt. fWiage, symoblj theme, 
point oftview, structure). The.focus should 
^ be on recogriritlon aHb analysis of the key 
T features, and understanding should be 
demonstrated thr6ugh analytical writing 
at)out these elements. 
' E. Basic research processes and strategies^ 
, . These, activities shodld be desigTled to 
help students learn how to focus their 
questions (not tesicher assigned ques- 
<tion8) and tP diseover rele^pt answers 1 
through using information source^ (11/ 
braries, card catalogoes, basic indexed, 
and reference works). The students' WQti< 
should show an ihteigration of jse(^ond6ry 
materialtfw|tr^ personal opinion^ The Task 
Force believes the research prbces^ jSain 



be learned In a shprtdned format/rather 
thin the traditional SLOOO word term paper. 

-F. Emphasis on readl/g throughout higf;) 
school. ' 

Q. Listening and speaking skills as integral 
parts^pf , the colle Je preparatory curricu- 

* ' lun^. Thj^ Task Fofce vievys the janguage 
Irts is a unified whole. Fupctionai, trans- 
ferable paralleisjof leamihg pattemseklst 
between readihg and writirig, llstMi(ig 

V and speaking. The high school cufriculum' 
should expose students'to these logical 
parallels l^hd provide practice In them. 

In summary, the Xask'Torce offers these rec- 
ommendations as a meahs vyhereby high schobi 
graduatiss wilt be academically ipady for colle- 
giate level English. 
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Recofnmonda1^on8 for College 
Preparatory Mathematics 
programs in High School ' 

The Collegiate Task Force on Mathematics, 
in respense to its charge by the Commission 
on Articiilatiorr; hereby submits Its r^ommen- 
d^jtions for the college preparatory program in 
fnatheiiiaticb. it is offered in a spirit of coopera- 
tion with our colleagues who teao^ at!|he high 
school level. Our common goal is better prepa- 
ration in n[}i(thematip8 for all Ohio students, 
particularly those Intending to entef twb^ear 
Ind foUr-year coJIeoeSfc, 

Recommendations >^ 

1 . Students should begin the study oS algebra"^ 
after mastering the arithmetic and^jeneral 
mathematics *8kll^ outlined In Appendix 
cull. (Provision should be madejipr a htgh 
'school student to be^^n the study^f algetra 

in any of the 4 yaars of high school.) - 

2. Collei)e preparatory students should take a 

, minimum of 3 years of mathematics: AI-* • 
gebra I. Algebra II, and GepVnetry. (See Ap- 
pendix D^iii for course content recommen- 
dations.) , 

3. Students who intend to puniUe a baccalau- 
reate degree in fields requiring courses in 
collegiate calculus Should tal^ 4 years of 
high school mathematics. (See Appendix 
0-IV for recommended number of years of 
college preparatory mathematics for vari- • 
ous college programs.) 

4. One year of college preparatory rnathe- 
3matlcs should be taken In the senior year 
of high school. 

5. Courses should emphasizie problem solving 
and should grade students on their ability 
Jo solve problems correctly and display 

y problem-solving processes in a clear step- 
wise fashion. \ 

6. From the start of Algebra I and Jhereafter, 
. students should have a hand-held scientific 

calculator for Mse a tool in the learning 
of mathematics. ^ ^ ' 

7. Each college preparatory mathematics 
course Should culminate in a comprehen- 
sive examination. 

8. At the erid of the junior year pf hiQh,school, 
the Ohio Board of Regents and the State 
Department of Education should jointly 
provide the opportunity for diagnostic 

4t mathematics testing, which wUi Indicate 
the inol^ldual studeni's achievement level 
relative to college eptry standards. This 
measure (such as Ohio State's Early Math- 
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'ematics. Placement Test) should assia'in 
the sch0duling of appropriate senior /ear [ 
mathematics courses. / 
9. Calculus, Adhere offered in the secondary 
schools, should be at least a full year course 
and be taken only by those sti^dents who 
are strongly prepared in algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry, and, coordinate gisbmetiy. 
Additionally, the calculus course Should be 
constructed so as to prepafiB the enrolled 
, students to take the Advar^ed Placement ' 

Examinatlori of the-College Board. • 
1Q. While not yeir eseential to the college pre- 
paratory program, It is highly recommended 
that atudents acquire an understanding' of 
\M vpn&mtv «nd limitations of the com- ' 
pute\V through first hand expeifences wit^ 
applibatlone in a variety of subject matter , 
fields:- (See Appendix D-V.) 
y In ^conclusion! the Task Fofde on Mathe* 
matljpi^dorses the recommendations of the 
Mathematics Association of America and the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
(See^ppendlx D-VI.) It shares the seiious COfV 
cem of the National Science Foundation and 
the U.S. Department of Education which cites 
slippage In the Importance attached to scien- 
tific and rnathematlcal education In the United ^ 
States Wfille other Industrialized countries are 
emphasizing these cuMe|ila.* 

APPENDIX b-il 
Task force on Mathematlce / 

The following arithmetical skills should be| 
mastered before the study df algebra is begunil 

1. Computation with whole numbers, frac/ 
lions, and decimals. 7 

2. Applications of percent.; ' // 

3. Translation of situatipns ahd verbal protv 
lems into mathematical statements. . / ' 

4. raciUty in rounding ahd approximatlo(n. 

5. Understanding and use of basic arithmetic 
properties. 

6. Efficient use of calculator. 

7. Use and interpretation of graph^ and 
; tables; ,y . ' . 

8. Meaning of mean, mode, medianV 

9. Computation with exponents anifl Siquare 

• roota. -..) 



National Science Foundation and U.S. Depart- 
ment of Educatiorf; "Report to the President 
of the United States: Science and Engineering 
Education for the 1980's and Beyond". 
WajShlngton: October, 1980. 7 



APPENDIX D-m 
* Task Force on Mathematics 

Students preparfnq for two-year or^fpur-vear 
colleqes need a minimum of 3 years of college 
'preparatory matfiematics: Algebra i, Geometry, 
. and Algebra ii. Many students need 4 years of 
^.^llege preparatory matfiematics (See Appen- '\ 
dix D-iV.) Tfie content of tfie recommended col- 
lege preparatory courses is given below: 

Two years of Algebra to'lnclude: . . 

Simplification of algebraic expressions 
integer exponents 

Fractional exponents itnd radicals 
■ Absolute vftlue and inequalities . 

Solution of^W equations ahd inequalitres, 
ln one\^nable . . - . 'r 

; Ra|io, proportion/ and variatibn ' 

Products arid factoring ' 

Operations on poiysnbmiafs ; 

Comple)(, numbers . , 

>r Sojutioh of quadratic equations by factoring, 
completirig the square, using the quad- 
ratic formull ;, ; .. 

Solution of quadratlQ inequdiities 

Graphing linear and quadratic functions and 
Inequalities, including the determinatioil 
and interpretation of slopes' - 

Solution of equations wit;h rational expres- 

• sions .. ; ' 

Graphing ratloiial functions , ^ 

Solution of systems of il|ie«r equations (tUo 
equations In twQ unKnoDslll, three equa- 
tions in three unknowns) 

B^norhialtlieofem 

Solution of polynomial eqUatiof)8 

-^Arithmetic and geometric prpgressibns 

— :-Exi9b!)entlal and iogarithmic functions and 
• equations ' - - • 

. iilinalysis and solution of word problenris (in- ' 
iisi'^luding estimation and approximation) 
, shall be emphasized throughout the above 
sequence ot topics. 

Geometry: . 

. . Angles, parallel lines, congruent and siniHar 
' triangles, circles and arcs, Pythagorean ' 
Theorem . .! • 

Application ■t)f formulas for perimeters, 
areas, vbtumes, and surface areas 

Basic postulates of Euclidean geometry; 
construction of proofs of geometric 

• theorems . •• ^ 



Experience in visualizing and drawing -three- 
dimensional f iguresV- 
s Right triangle trigonometry ^ 

. If course time remains, coordinate geometry 
and constructions. 

The 4th year Of college preparatory mathe- 
matics should contain a semester of trigo- 
nometry plu^ a semester of either analytic 
geometry or proljabillty and statistics./ 

■ ■ ■ iy 

Trlgbnometfy (One SeiViester): 

TrifionometriG funclloris asTatios of lengths 
' ^of sides of triangles and cnLcircular func- 
^ tions . ^ ' 

Graphical characteristics of trigonometric 
"functions 

J^olutlon o.f right triangles ' 

Radiah and degree angular measure 

' Trigonometric • identities Including double 
angle, half angle.and addition formelas 

' Law of sines and^coslnes 

Inverse trigonometric functior\s and their 
graphs . ^ 

- ^lutlonoftrigonorhetric equations 
Tf Igonornetric form o^ complex inumbers 
and De Moivre's Theorern. 

^ Analytic Qeomt try (One Semesjr^: ^ 

V Analytic Geometry, a traditional course in 
•y coordinate geometry Including conic sec- 
tions; ratlpnai' functions and their graphs, 
polSr cobrdlnates, parametric equations 
,and t^eir graphs. 

ProbabiHty and Statistlct (One SemestM): 

Using topips as found In a typical statistics 
, textt>ook: 

Descriptive Statistics— frequency/ distri- 
butions . ^ 

Means, medilns, variance 

Probability ^ ^ 

Distributions^ Binomoniki, Normal, . . . 

Statistical Inference: Sampling distributions, 
confidence iMervals, hypothesis testing 
Rejjwssion ifid Correlation. 



iU^ENDIX D-IV 
Task force on Mathematics 

Ustdd belo*^ are th9 recommended number 
of years of eollege preparatory matheniatlcs for 
y^rloua baccalaureate programs. Three years 
means Algebra I, Geometry, and Algebra II. 
Four years meari»Xlgebra I, Geometi^VAIgebra 
II, arid a fourth year of either tdiohometryAana-, 
lytic geometry or trigonometry/probfltblllty and 
statistics. _ ^ . 



: ProQram 



RtcomnfendMl Years 
of Cpll«o« Praparatory 
Mathematics 



Agrlcultgre: - 
Agricultural economics ' . 
Entomology 

J- Environmental sciences 
Food scfabnces 

— Forestry! 

— iSene(ic» • . 

— Landscape iarchitecture 
~ Plant pathology * . 

. — Rural sociblogy ^ 

— WildHfe ecology 

— pther,afeas oFngriculture , 
Architecture 

Busfness: 
-4 Accounting 

— Economics 
^Management. 
Cbmmunications 
EdUci|tion: 

-r Elementary . • 

— Child Development and Preschool 
Engineering . 

History 

Language And Literature , 

Law - . ' ' 

Life sciences: 

— Bacteriology 

— Biochemistry 
.r-fllblogyji 
Linguistics . 
Mathematical sciences: 
• — Miathematlcs 
»7 Statistics 

— Actuarial sciences 
— .Conrvjjuter scier^ce 
Medicine! 

— Allied rfledicine 

— Dental%giene 

— Pentistry i 

— Medical technology 

— Nursing 



i 
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3 
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Program 

— Optometry 

~ Physical. therapy 

— Pre-rhedicihe 
-7 Pubjic health 
Music 
Pharmacy 
Philosophy 
Physical sciences: 

— Astronomy 

— Chemistry 

— Geology 
-PWsics 
Social jscienbieis: 

— Anthropofogy 

— Asian studies 

— Black studies 
-T Geography 

— Political science 
Tj- Psychology 

— Sociology 
Theater 



Recommended Hfia^ 
of Ckillege Prepai^atory 
Mathematics 
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APPEI^DIXD V 
. Task Force on Math9matiqs 

ProOrams designed totake full advantage bf 
th% multidisciplinary potential of corfiputers/! 
should Include the following:* 

I . ' ■ 

• Problenf\ solving , 

• Simulations lhat give the opportunity to « 
practice decision making 

• Lessons that introduce and develop con- 
Pepte . ' 

•/Word processing to develop communica- 
tion skills 

•Data retrieval tasks such as career Informa- 
tton services 

• SimtJiatlon that replaces dangerous, ex- 
pensive, or technically dffficuit laboratory 
work 

• Programn^ing ' ( 

• Drill-ahd-|!>factice programs 

• Student-operated computer services within 
the community . 

• Teacher-support services 

• Functions that Improve the evaluation 
process. ' 



National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
"Cornputers in the Classroom" position state- 
ment, 1980. . I 
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PECOMMENDAtlONS 

Th^ Board of Goyor'nors of the Mathe/natiqal 
Association of Amefjca and the Board of Direc- 
tors of the National Counfil of Teachers of Math- 
ematics make the fol owing recommendations: 

Proficiency in riathematlcs canpot be lie-- 
quired without individual practice. We. 
therefdr'e,^ endorse thet common practice 
of making regular assignments to be com- 
pleted outside Ipf qIassT We recommend 
thaf parents ertcourage their children to 
se< aside suffici^nt^time each day to com* 
ptete these assignments andOlhat parents 
actively support ttie; request of the teachers 
that homework furnefi in; Students should 
be encouraged tb develop good s^udy hab- 
its in mathematics courses at all levels and 
should develop the ability, to read mathe- 
matics. V 

Homework and drill are very important peda* 
gogicar tools useid to help the students gain 
^nderstanding'af Y^ell as proficiency in the 
skills of arithmrtic arKl algebra; but stu- 
dents Should hot be burdened with exces* 
sive or rheaningless drill. We. therefore, 
recommend tha? teachers and. authors of 
textbooks step \jt> their search for interest- 
ing problems thiit^prbvide the opportunity 
to apply these sKills. We realize that this is ' 
a difficult task, bijt we believe that provid- 
ing problems that reinforce manipulative 
skills as a byproduct ^oujd have high pri- 
ority, especially tfiose that show that math- 
ematics helps sc>lve problems in the real 



ly world 



A 



3. We are aware that teachers must struggle 
to maintain stanjjards of performance in 
courses it all levetsi from kindergarten through 
college and thaf^i^s gradelnflation ha$ 
been observed. An ryparent growing trend 
to reward effort or attendance rather than 
achievement has„ been making it increas-, 

"ingly difficult for nriathematics teachers to 
maintain standards: We recommend that 
mathematics departments review evalua- 
tion procedures to insure that grades re- 
.fleet student achievement. Furth*r, we urge 
administrators to support teachers in this 
endeavor. ' 

4. In iight of 3 above; vye also recognize that 
advancement of sti^ents without appro- 

. priate achievemenimas a detrimental effect 
on the individual student4ind on the entire 
ctess. We. therefore, recommend that school 
districts make special provisions to assist 
stutients when deficiencies are first noted. 
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5 We.recommend that cumulative evaluation^ 
!^ be g\veQ throughout each cSkjrse. as weil^ 
as at its completion, to all students- We 
believe that the absence of cumulative eval- 
uation promotes short-jerm. We strongly 
^oppose the practice of exempting students 
' { from evaluations <. ^ 

■ ■ .' * " ^ ' • • 

.6. We recommend that, computers and haod 
^ xraitulatol^. be usec^in . imaginative ways 
. to reinfordR^lefitoin^ and'to motivate the^ 
, student W proficiency, in mathematics is 
gained. Calculators should be used to sup- 
plement rather t>^an to supplaht thf study- 
of necessary eomlp^tational skills. 

7 ^We recomfnend tluit cqllegpa arid i/^'-iversities^ 
'^/ninister^ ptec6|nert!t; examihatibns. 40 
mathematics prior tp fJiiial registratiorv to 
aid students in selectiVTg ajs^prbpriate college 
courses. V ' . 

8. We encourage the continuation or initiation 
of joint meetings of College and secondary 
school mathematics instructors ahd counx; 
selors ih order to improve Gommuhif^tion 
cpncernihg mathematics prerequisites for 
careers, preparation of ^stgdents for col- 
legiate mathematics (bourses, joint cur- 
riculum coordination, remedial prpgrams 
in schools and colleges, an exchange of 
successful instructional strategies, plan- 
ning of in-service program's, and other re- 
lated topics. 

9. Schools should frequently review their 
rrtathematics curricula to see that th"6y^meet 
the needs of their students in preparing 
them for college mathematics. School dis- 
tricts that have not conducted a curriculum 
anaiysls : f Qce;ntly 5houfd do "so howT pr^^^^ 

; manly to identify topics in the currjculum 
which could be either omitted or de^em- 
phasized. if necessary, in order to provide 
sufficient time for the topics incloUed in 
the above statement. We suggest that; for 
example, the following could be de-empha- 

sized or omitted if now ih the curriculum. 

> ■ 

(A) logarithmic calculations that caoi 
better be handled by calculators or 
computers. 

^ (B) ,( vtensive solving of triangles in trigo- 
nometry. 

iC) proofs of superfluous or trivial tjheo- 
lems jii geometry. 

10 We' recommend (hat algebiaic concepts 
and skills he incorporated, wherever pos- 
sible into geometry and other courses be- 
yond algebra to help students retain these 
concepts and skills. ' 
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Dr. Monty Coff if), Departrnent of Engineering 
Clark Technical College 
Springfield, Ohio 

Ms. Jane Dye, Departhient of Mathematics, 
Southern State Community College « 
Wilmington, Ohio • 

Mr,. Thomas Householder, 

Department of Mathematics, 
Muskingum Area Technical College > 
Zanesvlile, Ohio 

Dr. Joan L'eitzel, Department Mathematics, 
' The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

Dr. Richard A. Little, 

Department of Mathematics, . 
Baldwin-Wallace College 
Berea, Ohio 



p^. John Pfitelng,t)epartment ()f Mathematics, 
Sihcliir Community College 
DfSjtOn, Ohio 

MK Qerakl rtabbitt, Department of Mathematics, 
Rio Grande College ; . 
Rio Grande, OhJo v , 

Mr. William Suter, Department of Mathematics, 
Lima Technical College 
Lima, Ohio 

Dr, Thyrsa Svager, Department of Mathematics, 
Central State Unlvisrslty 
Wliberforce, Ohio i 
Dr. Gall S. Young, (f > 

Department of Mathematics and Statistics, 
Case Western Reserve University 
JClevelAnd, Ohio 



Chairperson: Dr, Elaine Hairston, 
Director of Speciaf; Programs, 
Ohio Board of Regents 
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y APPENDIX E 

! Qraduaibs Completing the 
%iHlbwing Cour^ Are Eligible 
fpf the State Board of Education 
; Award of distinction 

Englisii^-- 4 units (See Appendix D for details) 

:Math€tmatics-r-3 units (Algebra I, II, and Plane 
geometry. See Appendix D for details) 

Science— 3 units (Must- include 2 units from 
among Biology, Chernlstry, and Physics) . 

Social Studies— 3 units (Must include 2 units of 
History and Vi unit of Civics or Govern- 
n;^ent) " 

Foreign Languagi^— 3~imlts (Must Include no 
less than 2 units of any language for 
which credit is sought. I.e., 3 units of 
one 
guai 

, / 



language or 2 units each of two lan- 
jes). ^ / 




/ 
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